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AN INCIPIENT ATTACK OF SCARLET FEVER 
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CHOOSING THE COOK 


Cook (to lady): “ Do you live in a high-stoop house?’ “* No ""—** Do I have a room to myself?’ ‘ No.”—-“* Do 
I have three nights a week out?"’ “ No,’’—“* Do you have early dinner Sunday /’’ “* No,’’—“* Then I guess you won t do. 
Lapy (to cook): “ Do you play the grand piano?’ “* No,”"—** Well, then, I guess you won't do, either. 
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New defect has been found in wo- 
man. She is too vociferously self- 
assertive. Some superior folk have, 
in a bored sort of way, bleated out 
their disapproval of the New Wo- 
man’s irritating habit of beating 
the tom-tom whenever she achieves 
anything, no matter how insignifi- 
cant the achievement may be. Why, 

her critics ask, does she so strenuously insist upon sex ? Why 

should her work always be labeled, «* Done by a woman **? 

Illy questions, surely. Man has a short memory, but 

S a little reflection ought to make plain even to him 
the reasons ‘* why.” 

For some thousands of years man devoted much time to 
dilating upon the things woman did not know and the 
endowments she did not have. During some time he even 
deprived her—as far as public opinion went—of a soul. 
When this position became untenable he transferred her 
alleged ‘ack to the mental faculties. Given the oppor- 


tunity, she mastered the alphabet and primer and other 


elemental matters of knowledge. Clearly, it was useless 
after that to deny that woman possessed some kind of men- 
tal apparatus. 

But, while admitting that she had mental faculties, man 
diagnosed them as primitive in type and very much re- 
stricted as to operation. The things woman could not do 
filled libraries. The things she could do were epitomized 
in four words—Be wife and mother. Man clamorously 
insisted—it was he who was vociferous in those days—that 
the higher literature, arts and science were beyond being 
compassed by her rudimentary intellect. 

Hen, despite his discouragements, she began to-in- 

W terest herself in weighty matters of scholarship 

he wrote health primers—one a classic of imbecility 
in its way. (Sex in Education was the title of the book.) 
Sex in Education had a great vogue. It was thought 
that the weight of these fearfully and wonderfully 
heavy opinions would effectually smother her mental aspi- 
rations. Although somewhat embarrassed at finding her- 
self, on a sudden, laid upon the dissecting table in every 
editorial room in the land, woman continued to study. 
Inding her obdurate in her pursuit of knowledge, man, 
F by no means discouraged, continued to blithely cry, 
‘© you can’ts”’ to her. Unfortunately for him, 
he maintained, in season and out of season, that 
though her shallow but nimbie intelligence might assimi- 
late the frou-frou of languages and music, the strong 
meat of the higher mathematics was beyond her power 
of mental digestion. Alas, for man! There came an 
English maid who gave that theory a mortal thrust, to 
man’s eternal undoing as the expositor of woman. 

This is all a kind of Katy-Did-Didn’t argument 

between the sexes, and runs somewhat in this fashion 
Man: *¢ Katy cannot.”’ 


Woman : “ Katy will.’’ (Later.) ‘* Katy has.”” 


And it is not at all reasonable to expect a cessation of 
chatter on Katy’s part as long as she is thus persistently 
challenged. If the New Woman contemptuously flouts 
man—he gets nothing more than his just deserts. For to 
defectiveness of judgment he has added gracelessness of 
demeanor, and it is fitting punishment that reverberating 
*¢She cans,” ‘*She cans ’’ should now torture his 
peace. They are but answering echoes to the ‘she 
can’ts” of ages. 


He idolators of Napoleon are greatly disturbed. 

The clay feet (and legs) of their god have again 

been revealed to the vulgar gaze. And, alas! 

it is the hand of a friend and not that of a miscreant 

which has made the disclosure. Mr. Frederic Masson, 

French man of letters and devoted Bonapartist, appears 

to have rendered the little Corsican adventurer a service 

similiar to the one performed by the late James Anthony 

Froude for Mr. Carlyle—supplied unbiased and unfriendly 

critics with well-authenticated facts—successful aids to 
the demolition of romantic legend. 

Mr. Masson is prepared to stand by the consequences 
of his revelations, be they what they may. But the other 
idolaters have not his courage. There is, they tell usa kind 
of sacredness about a hero that merits respect. And 
while it is fit that savans, historians and admirers should 
know the whole truth about the hero, from the world at 
large should be concealed the half-lights and dark shadows 
of evil intent and vicious conduct. Abbot’s romantic and 
most unveracious chronicle is proper food for general 
readers, and Masson has committed an unpardonable in- 
discretion in inviting the world to contemplate Napoleon 
as a Lover (Gallic variety) and Husband. 

One can readily believe that from a Bonaparte standpoint 
the publication of M. Masson’s book is a calamity, but the 
rest of us are entitled to know the truth of Napoleon, as a 
husband at least. Have we not been fed upon that pretty 
legend of Napoleon and Josephine? Have we not in 
youth been moved to tears over the heroism that with 
breaking heart divorced the adored Josephine—the patriot 
who stifled the yearnings of his heart for the good of France? 
Masson makes short work of this fable. Napoleon was a 
man of liaisons. Years before the divorce the Polish Marie 
Walewska had displaced Josephine in his regard. Must 
the world be misled in order that the Napoleonic myth 
may retain its symmetry ? 

He exposure is certainly damaging. Granted that, 
as his defenders claim, his infirmities are in the 
main shared by all men, it is a libel on manhood, 

at least on American manhood, to pretend that the 
Walewska episode is characteristically masculine. 

Patriotic, virtuous, high-minded Polish wife crossed 
Napoleon’s path, and to her this fine flower of 
French chivalry, in the character of a brutal auto- 

crat, said: Ihave once saved your country from extinction, 
continue, however, to refuse my proposals and I’]l crush it. 
That unhappy woman’s dishonor was the price of her 
country’s safety. Lustful coward, to shift on a helpless 
woman the responsibility for the lives and fortunes of her 
people. Verily humanity sets up strange gods and heroes. 





DEAD LEAVES 


The leaves are falling soft and slow, 
And fluttering in the breeze ; 

All golden brown and sunset glow, 

Ah! . Love, if you could only know 
The charm of autumned trees 
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HER FATHER: “ Millicent can’t make one of the driving party, 


but (facetiously) won’t I do as her substitute ?”’ 


It not being at all funny to Perkins, he retires, with wrath in his 


soul and silence on his lips, 
FREE 
“e ¢ ° you send me away? 


love me?’ 
“I do love you—so I send you 


You do not 


away.” 

‘¢ You don’t believe in me, then ?’’ this from 
the man. Silence—on the woman’s part. 

« Aline,’ he began, but stopped and looked 
into her eyes instead. He was wise. Words 
are easy, women know, but a look speaks to 
the heart. Herbert Ray’s look spoke to this 
heart. He had a smile that Israel or Raphael 
or Gabriel or any of the great angels might 
have envied. He smiled on her now, and 
Aline, who had carried herself proudly, felt the 
tears in her eyes, the blush on her cheeks, her 
lips trembled. Before she knew it she was in 
his arms; her head on his shoulder, his eyes 
looking into hers. 

«© Ah, I didn’t mean to, Bert,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘¢* You are unfair !”” 

‘¢ Unfair !"’ he laughed lightly. “It’s you 
who have been unfair. And now you will 
not send me away, will you? I may stay and 
send you flowers daily, and drive you in my 
cart, and walk with you and talk to you all the 
time. And three months from now, Miss 
Serious—smile, Aline !—I goto church with 
you, for the wedding !"” 

“No,” said Aline, gently. ‘Of course I 
love you—you have always known that—and I 
don’t doubt you at this moment, Bert. The 


setting is conducive to sentiment.’’ She spoke 
with a shade of bitterness. “ But go to Japan 
with your brother. He wants you. It will do 


you good. It will prove to me if you come 
home still caring and wanting to marry me 
that you really do care enough to marry me.”” 

‘¢ What could I have done that I haven't ?” 


asked Herbert, playing with her rings. ‘* Do 
you know ’’—irrelevantly—‘“I love your 
hand. I always did ?”’ 


«« Even when you loved Ellie Smyth’s soul, 
or died of affection for Gertrude Lyman, or felt 
the tender sentiment for—ah, Bert, you are 
a fickle fellow.” 








VOGUE 


«“ And you?” 

“ Hush! Hear my ultimatum. The 
thought of all those other girls decides 
me! You are to goto Japan. You 
will see plum blossoms, and sweet little 
sleek women, and you will come home 
in November—it is January now—and 
then, unless you have brought a little 
Jap bride along, why, we shall see !”” 

‘‘T’ll write you about the Jap, and 
the plum blossoms and everything.”” 

“No, no; you are not to write me 
at all, Bert, not a line. It is a test. 
You don’t understand.” 

« But I must write you. To whom 
else did I ever tell my woes?” 

“You won't have woes in Japan. 
No one ever has. Even the babies 
don’t cry there. Remember, not a line. 
We are free, absolutely free, both of 
us. You may love anybody you like.”’ 

“So may not you, little one,’’ he 
retorted, “and above anybody else not 
that big Bob Blake. Promise me it 
won't be Bob Blake.” 

‘« My dear boy! You're silly. No; 
it won't be Bob Blake, or any other— 
but remember, we are both quite free. 
If you come home and tell me you are 
in love with a Jap, and mean to marry 
her and be happy ever after, I shall 
consider you honorable, and I will 
congratulate you.” 

“© You're a fish, Aline !”’ 

«¢ Am I, Herbert ?” 

‘* Yes, you're a suspicious, cold-blooded 
fish; but you don’t look it. You look 
like x 

‘¢ What do I look like ?” 

The man drew her before a mirror and 
they stood there side by side ; he—big, blond, 
beautiful, she tall and slight, brown-eyed, 
brown-haired. They looked before them into 
the glass. Herbert made a bow to their dou- 
bles, then drawing her arm through his he said : 

«¢ We look like husband and wife.’” 

* * * * * # * 

It was December, December the first. 
Aline, her eyes like stars, in her smartest frock, 
fresh from Paris, waited in the drawing-room 
with her widowed sister Emily for their 
dinner guests. It was to be a small party— 
only six—-the Van Der Venters, Emily, Uncle 
Carleton and Herbert Ray, back from Japan 
that very afternoon. A note had come at 
five o’clock to Aline. It ran: 

‘¢ Dear Aline: 

“How funny it seems to write you 
again. I am just back from ‘tother side of 
the world. May I come and dine with you 
and Emily? I have something to tell you. 

‘¢ Yours faithfully, o- 
«« Herbert Ray.”” 

Aline had nearly fainted for a moment, as 
she looked atthe capital M’s, so familiar, so 
unforgotten, so ridiculously dear to her. She 
had smiled a happy little smile then, and had 
written firmly in reply : 

« Welcome home. Come, of course. 
shall be glad to see you. 

«« Aline Townsend.”” 

He came late. It was a little way he had. 
The Van Der Venters and Uncle Carleton 
were looking at Emily's portrait at the other 
end of the drawing-room. Aline was alone. 
The portiére parted silently. Herbert stood 
in the doorway smiling. He looked so clean, 
so good, as if he had tubbed and said his 
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prayers, and been kissed by his mother—and 
his mother only—every morning of every one 
of those dreary days during the last ten 
months of weary waiting. He came toward 


her. “Aline !"* he said; “this is nice. 
Dear old place!” and he looked about lov- 
ingly, admiringly—at the pictures on the 
wall, the cabinet, the Russian sleigh filled 
with glowing exotics, at all the witchery of 
modern art and artifice that piques and pleases 
modern man. Last of all he looked at Aline. 
She had given him her hand ; he had taken it ; 
and it hung by her side again with a red rose 
in her firm fingers. 

«< A true American rose once more! Give 
it to me. Put it in my buttonhole yourself, 
will you?’’ She fastened it for him. Emily 
came forward to greet him. Dinner was an- 
nounced. 

It seemed interminable to Aline, but it was 
over. She had talked odds and ends with 
Emily and Jeanette Van Der Venter over her 
coffee; the men had smoked; had come to 
the drawing-room ; the Van Der Venters had 
gone home—early, they said—and Uncle 
Carleton and Emily were playing billiards. 
At last they were alone, Herbert and Aline, 
in the library upstairs. There was an open 
fire; Blarney was on the hearthrug, blessed 
beast, one eye shut, the other open, fixed on 
Herbert. ‘Good boy,” said the man and 
bent to pat his red head. An Irish setter was 
Blarney, a dog of dogs. 

** You remember the day we brought him 
home ?”” laughed Herbert. 

‘© Yes,” Aline remembered. They had 
bought him at a dog show together, and car- 
ried him home in a cab together. How many 
memories they had, frolics and fun and mo- 
ments of sorrow too. How happily they 
could live on—together, with a pleasant past 
as well as a future. They had been such old, 
familiar friends. 

Aline was standing at the fire holding out 
her fingers to the blaze. She had shapely, 
firm little hands. Bert took one of them in 
his and kissed it lightly, dropped it as lightly ; 
‘*T always did love your hands, you know,”’ 
he said. “Sit down. I have something to 
tell you.” 

She sat down. The fire was on her left, 
Blarney at her feet, a low table at her right 
hand with a bunch of roses in a long Venetian 
glass vase. ‘I have something to tell you,” 
repeated Bert. ‘* You don’t mind my cigar ?” 

Aline started, pulled a rose from the vase, 
lifted it to her face. It was only Bert's way. 
He knew her so well, he loved her so dearly, 
he spoke just what he felt. He didn’t care 
less because he was comfortable, and a cigar 
makes a man so comfortable. 

‘© No. I don’t mind.”’ 

There was a pause. It was not for Aline to 
break it directly, so she asked lightly, “ Then 
you liked Japan? And the plum blossoms 
and the Japanese girl ?” 

“ She isn’t Japanese at all,” said Bert. “ She's 
American ; but how did you know there was a 
girl? I believe you know everything about 
me. You always did.” 

‘« Saucy fellow!” Aline didn’t look at him. 
Her eyes were on Blarney, but Blarney’s eye 
was on Bert—a wary, watching glance. He 
gave a half growl. Aline pushed the dog 
with the point of her toe. ‘* Baby!” she 
cried scornfully, ‘<I know him better than you 
do!” 

“ Yes,’ said Herbert, holding his cigar in 
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his strong fingers and pushing off the ash 
with his thumb. Aline noted the action 
and saw the smoking gray substance drop 
into a silver heart-shaped tray. “ Yes. 
I have something to tell you. I’m in 
love.” 

“Are you?’ asked Aline, of the fire, 
it seemed, for her head was turned away. 
“Yes.” He paused again. Aline loved 
those pauses. She thought she should 
never forget them ; never forget the 
crackle of the wood on the hearth, the 
distant noises of the street, red Blarney 
stretched on the black bearskin, the stern 
smile on the face of Father Damien, 
whose heroic head hung on the wall 
opposite her; the perfume of the rose 
in her hand ; above all, a sense of Her- 
bert at her side. She was glad he waited. 
In a moment she would turn and see his 
smile. And after she had seen that she 
could not remember all the details—the 
clock ticking, Blarney breathing, her own 
heart beating. She always forgot every- 
thing when Herbert smiled. 

‘“« Aline,’’ repeated Herbert, “I’m in 
love. I want to tell you about it, and 
first I want to tell you how I thank you 
for all you have been to me in the past. 
You made a man of me, little girl. You 

















took me from my false friends—fools 
those men were—and from stupid pleas- 
ures, and from—in short, you made a 
man of me. I don’t know what I should have 
done without you. I want you to know I’il 
never forget it. And now, in the future, I 
want you : 

‘© Yes, Herbert,” said Aline, and lifted 
her face to his to meet the smile. Dear boy, 
he had forgotten the cigar. He was speaking 
seriously. 

«In the future I want you for my friend 
still, and for my wife’s friend. Aline, I'm 
going to marry Eleanor Dawson. Will you 
congratulate me? I love her very dearly.” 

“IT congratulate you,”’ said a voice, faint, 
far, from some very distant land. Blarney 
sprang up with a growl. “ Hush, boy,”’ said 
the same far, faint voice. It must be Aline’s 
voice. It went on speaking. “‘ Eleanor who ?”” 
it asked. ‘I don’t think I know her.”’ 

“Of course you don’t know her. I only 
met her in Japan. You said I would fall in 
love in Japan, didn’t you? And oh, how 
wise you were to send me off last year! We 
were too old friends, too good friends to 
marry. It would be ridiculous. You will 
love Eleanor, she is so pretty—three dimples, 
just think of that! And a laugh, and such a 
hand for a horse’s mouth, they tell me. I 
have to write her father; it’s an awkward 
business. I thought perhaps you might help 
me. You see, we crossed the ocean together 
—Eleanor and her mother and I. They 
stopped in San Francisco, so I’ ve got to intro- 
duce myseif to the head of the house. Shall 
I write him first? What do you think of 
this ?” Out came sheet upon sheet of paper, 
each one a possible or an impossible letter to 
the father of Eleanor, Herbert's fiancée. 

Aline sat still and clung to the rose, which 
she held before her face. It was the only veil, 
the only mask for her naked soul she felt. 
Herbert’s voice grew dim in her ears and that 
little faint, far-away, voice—hers, it must have 
been—advised him, answered him, counselled 
with him. 

It feels, thought Aline to herself, as if 








GO-TO-COVER CART BELONGING TO MRS. 


I had taken chloroform for an operation on 
the heart. Iam numb and dumb. There is 
no actual pain, and yet they are cutting it out— 
cutting, cutting. I don’t feel it, but I can 
hear it beating and breaking ; I wish they would 
hurry. I think I might sleep then. I’m so 
tired. What a blessing chloroform is, only 
they haven't given me quite enough—not quite, 
not quite. Then she began to hear Herbert's 
voice again. 

*¢ There, that'll do; how good you are to 
help me. I must go,’ said Bert. <¢¢ It’s late. 
Good-by to Emily for me, and, I say, Aline, 
I'll come in and show you the answer from 
her father; but it’s sure to be all right, don’t 
you think ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sure,” acquiesced the far-away person. 

“Well, good-by then,”’ said Bert rising, 
“it will be nice to sleep in a Christian bed in 
a Christian town after six nights of those 
beastly sleepers. By-by, Blarney,’’ but 
Blarney showed his teeth. 

“Hello! You've forgotten me in a year, 
have you? You're no friend.” 

“In ten months,’’ corrected Aline, * but 
no; Blarney hasn't forgotten you: ‘Once a 
friend, always a friend’ to a dog.”’ 

« At all events, you don’t forget me, Aline. 
How you have helped me out with that letter ; 
but, then, you always do help me. I've lots to 
consult you about. I want to be married in 
June, you know—I say! how your eyes shine 
to-night—like stars. What have you been 
doing with yourself,’’ he continued, ‘‘ to make 
you look so pretty? You're not engaged, too, 
are you?’’ But Aline was silent. 

“No! Really? To Bob Blake? I re- 
member, I had a half suspicion.” 

“No, not to Bob Blake. The man I love 
is—dead.”” 

‘© You poor girl! I had no idea,”’ began 
Herbert sympathetically. ‘* Why, you poor 
little girl! You must tell me all about it 
some day. And now good night—good-by.” 

** Good-by,”” said Aline standing. He left 
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the room and turned at the doorway, and 
smiled. Oh, if he only wouldn't smile, 
she thought. She heard his first few steps, 
then silence; he is going down stairs. Then 
the outer door slammed. He was gone. The 
red setter was sitting up, listening too. 

‘* Blarney,”’ cried the girl, sharply, flinging 
up her arms; ‘*oh, Blarney, Blarney !"" 

(The end.) Avis Mason. 





AS SEEN BY HIM 
I Have received any foumber of letters, 


written for the most part I should infer 

by young men, who, anxious to succeed 
in life, are eager to be told how to dress 
properly—which is consonant with success— 
and who, in fine, wish to become gentlemen. 
Unfortunately some of these men or youths 
are not well-to-do, others have had but few 
advantages and all of them seem to feel that 
I have assumed too high a standard. Of 
course, I have only judged by myself and my 
friends. I have never had to live without a 
valet, without half a dozen clubs to go to, 
without both a New York and a London 
tailor and other little necessary comforts. 

If suddenly—and I can see no possible 
probability of it—I should be reduced to 
living in any other condition, I do not doubt 
that I should do so gracefully. 

The first precept to be carried in mind is 
never to appear poor. You may be a descen- 
dant of the cavaliers of Virginia or the English 
nobles who first came over to New York and 
wrested this island from the Dutch. Again, 
you may boast a Dutch ancestor or a Huguenot, 
or, again, a Mayflower lady or gentleman—but 
remember that in these days your past will 
avail you little. We live in the present and 
for the future. There are too many people 
with money who make charming hosts. 
Friends—I am speaking in a worldly sense— 
I know no other—are attracted by your social 
qualities and your powers to amuse. They 




























do not care for anything else. Be miserable 
and they will avoid you. This is very natural, 
although it sounds cruel. But in life we 
prefer to look on and to hear the agreeable. 
Life is too short to be plunged in misery. 

I will suppose that you are a bank or 
broker’s clerk or a young law student. Any 
one of these occupations a very young man can 
assume without discredit. In you your family 
see a future Vanderbilt or Morton, or Choate 
or whatever representative man may serve fora 
favorite hero. Young men of position in this 
country take inferior places for training. I 
will not even suppose, however, that you live 
at home with your family, and that, in addi- 
tion to your paltry salary you obtain board 
and lodging for nothing, with many social ad- 
vantages thrown in. I want to think of you 
as poor, very poor. I can’t stretch my imag- 
ination to a figure below twelve hundred or a 
thousand a year—my valet gets that in wages 
and clothes. 

I should not advise you to take a bachelor 
apartment. The very cheapest unfurnished 
are $300 a year, and this includes only steam- 
heat, and a dark cell—an abomination—like a 
second-class Turkish bath. I am, of course, 
taking for granted that you live in New York. 
You should live in a good quiet and respecta- 
ble neighborhood. If your means allow, join 
a club—even if you have to make a sacrifice to 
do it. Ofcourse it must be a good club—one 
that you can have your letters 
sent to, and where you can meet 
men who are socially and finan- 
cially just at the moment a little 
beyond you. 

If at first you can’t afford this, 
get one room in a locality as near 
Fifth Avenue as possible. You 
may not have a private bath, but 
I should hardly consider that a 
necessity, as you can purchase 
a tin tub for $3 and a sponge for 
a small amount, and you have 
the satisfaction of bgng very Eng- 
lish and quite correct. Every 
man should have his own tub. 
Of course, your evening dress 
must be of excellent quality. 
Let me say that it costs you to 
live at the least about $50 a 
month. Half of that would se- 
cure you a very comfortable room in an 
excellent quarter of the city, and the other 
half would feed you very well. Of course, 
you must arrange to be invited out as much 
as possible. Your evening suit—returning to 
the subject—will cost you $150, if you go to 
the smartest tailor. You can have, however, 
an excellent one for $75 ; and I hear—if you 
have a good figure and can be well fitted from 
the block—that $50 will procure a very good 
one from a ready-made clothier, and this 
clothier the best in town of his kind and 
patronized by some very well-known men. 
If you indulge in the further luxury—a neces- 
sity with anybody, but I am supposing you to 
be extremely poor—of a dinner jacket, you 
can get one ready made at a reasonable figure. 
Or have one of your old coats fixed over, with 
a silk shawl collar. A friend of mine did 
this, and it cost him the sum of $4. He was 


a very rich man, who has a fad for practising 
little economies 

Your evening ties will cost you at least 
twenty-five cents each. 
time will give you a dozen. 


Six purchased at a 
A careful laun- 
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dress can manage them so that they will pass 
several musters. A black satin tie with square 
edges will do for dinners and the play. A 
frock coat is indispensable. Get a good one 
of vicuna and two pairs of trousers. You can 
begin in September with the evening suit, and 
by economy you can acquire your frock coat 
and your two pairs of trousers by Thanksgiving 
or Christmas. These are essentials, as well as a 
silk hat from the best hatter—this will not be 
less than $5, and two pair of walking boots— 
one patent leather buttoned and the other plain 
leather for wet weather. 

I cannot imagine that you are altogether in 
an Adam-like state, and that you have no 
clothes at all. You must make the best use 
possible of your old clothes. If you can afford 
nothing more, get a good overcoat—dark blue 
melton with velvet collar—and I am sure you 
can obtain this ready made if you cannot 
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while that you have a large selection. Sum- 
mer and autumn are the best times for these 
purchases. You must accustom yourself to 
polish and varnish your own boots and shoes, 
but a bottle of Melton will go a long way. 
You wil] find for ordinary occasions russet 
shoes a great convenience, and then you need 
not walk up the Avenue after business hours, 
but keep to the east or west until you appear 
in your evening clothes. It is only then, 
except at an occasional tea or afternoon re- 
ception or wedding, that people will meet you. 
If your evening dress is irreproachable, then 
you are as like the greatest millionaire and the 
best-dressed man as if you had his income or 
his resources. Always appear extremely neat 
and make a show of prosperity. 

Another hint which may not be amiss. If 
you ever happen to be on the extreme east or 
west side of the city beyond the boundaries of 
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MRS, MC COSKREY BUTT’S PARK TURNOUT 


afford to have it made byatailor. The cheap- 
est kind of a tweed suit alternating with one 
of last year’s will do well enough for business 
and you have only your linen to look after to 
make your trousseau complete. 

Very excellent dress shirts can be purchased 
in New York for $1.50 a piece. To have 
them made would cost a little more. Of course 
collars and cuffs are attached. If economy 
drives you to wear detached collars—heaven_ 
forbid that this should be my lot !—then take 
your old shirts where the collars are frayed 
and cut the collars off, replacing them by a 
band. Thus you can have practically new 
shirts. Other lingerie you get of the 
cheapest, as it is only women who fee] that 
they are disgraced if they have not as pretty 
clothes for intimate use as those for outward 
show. Cleanliness is all that is required in a 
man, although I knew of a charming woman 
who refused a very nice fellow because she 
found that he wore brown woollen hose instead 
of black or white silk. 

Your ties you can collect gradually. Buy 
one here and there and you will find after a 
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Fourth or Sixth Avenues, you may see at 
little humble houses, carriages with two men on 
the box and every evidence of wealth and posi- 
tion. Do you know to whom these belong? 
Presently a noted woman of fashion will trip 
out from one of these very humble houses. 
You are astonished to see her there and she 
is a bit embarrassed to see you. It is her 
dressmaker’s house. She gets—my lady of 
fashion—a few things from the great dress- 
mikers and milliners, but the majority of her 
handsome gowns she has copied from Vogue 
at the hands of some expert little dressmaker, 
who sews by the day, but who one of these days 
is bound to be one of the heads of a great Fifth 
Avenue firm. It was thus that the most 
celebrated dressmakers in New York began. 
Why do not men of limited means get one 
or two, handsome suits from a smart tailor 
and then get the rest from a more humble 
one? If they have any discernment they can 
bring their fashion plates or their ideas to the 
tailor, who will turn out for half price the 
most excellent clothes. I know one of the 
best-dressed men in New York, whose ward- 











robe comprises over sixty suits, who does 
this and by this economy he can afford more 
clothes than men with twice his means. 

I hope that I have brought this advice on 
the subject of dressing down to suit the com- 
prehension and the purses of some of my 
readers. I may be a little at fault regarding 
a few of the prices quoted. I get them from 
Meadows, my valet, who, as well as a little 
cousin of mine, who has to be economical, 
has had practical experience in these things. 
As for myself, I hope I may never have to 
economize as a necessity, but I should not 
mind doing so—as I know many other men 
who do—just as an experiment. 

A word as to overcoats. Tailors are try- 
ing hard to introduce what is called the 
paletot coat. This is a long single-breasted 
garment reaching below the knee—indeed 
nearly to the feet. It has a velvet collar. 
Before me, is a plate and its description sent 
me by my tailor, who is anxious for me to 
invest in a garment of this kind. I can do 
no better than quote a few of his expressions 
regarding it. . ‘* The material’’ he tells me, 
‘* is soft cheviots, angolas, and soft Elysians (?), 
in black, slate and steel gray. The edges are 
double stitched. The lining is of kersey, 
drab and gray checks, but an inch upturn of 
the coat is allowed at the bottom, so that the 
lining there will never show and the coat will 
hang free and graceful.” 

He also says that it is a compromise from 
the terrible paddock coat, and that velvet cuffs 
can be worn with it. Never would I submit 
to this. He also quotes two sentences from a 
tailor’s journal, concerning it, which I will 
repeat: ** No young gent (?) who aims at being 
in the fashion, will be without it” ‘‘It has 
a bold collar and turn.” With these two 
recommendations, I leave it to somebody’s 
mercies. I have noticed it, as a_ possible 
infliction. I shall stick to the old “ Chester- 
field’’ or Melton ordinary long dark blue 
overcoat, single-breasted with velvet collar. 





WHAT SHE WEARS 


Met a very distinguée young woman on 
Fifth Avenue walking in my direction, 
really walking, you know—from hip to 

toe, with that easy, free stride, full of grace 
and health. She had on a tan cloth coatee, 
short-skirted and jaunty, tightly fitted to her 
figure and buttoned up with four very odd 
buttons. It had a very low broad cut in front 
to show a great deal of vest. In her case the 
vest was identical with the skirt, a yellow and 
brown silk check, quite small, and much worn 
just now, as are checks of all sizes. The 
revers of cloth were overlaid with brown velvet 
ones. The cuffs and rolling collar repeated 
this idea; her hat was a turban, quite an in- 
dented brim, of the new satin straw in brilliant 
yellow. The trimming was an artistic twist 
of yellow and brown velvet and a little family 
of blackbirds nestled on the brim in that de- 
lightful paradoxical way that modistes pose 
them in—of resting with spread wings. The 
sweet maid’s gloves were white ones stitched 
with black, and her gold-headed sun umbrella 
was from some jeweler’s, I know, it was such a 
beauty. 

Passing on a little further I saw a charm- 
ingly dressed little woman stepping into her 
victoria, for a Park drive possibly. She wore 
a blue bouclé cloth gown, with a yellow woof 
showing through. The regulation full stiff 
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skirt, hanging without a dip, and walking 
length. Corsage with basque trom hip to hip, 
not very long, and sloping toward the back. 
The front was very open, showing a vest of 
gay brocade, a small figure, and was buttoned 
up to throat, with steel buttons. High collar 
band of brocade. ‘The cloth revers stretched 
over the shoulders and fell down the sides of 
the corsage in a narrow jabot, the bodice cloth 
curving away from the vest to meet the hip 
basque. Very full blue cloth sleeve to the 
wrist and finished without any trimming 
whatever. She wore a trés chic little black 
hat with half silk, half velvet roses in Solferino 
pink clustered in two bunches, and on left side 
a black spun-glass aigrette wave a very pi- 
quante expression to the ensemble. 

Another cloth gown of London make took 
my fancy. It was of hunter's green, opened 
on the left side, the fastenings being three 
large steel buttons, Charles the Second period, 
close-fitting bodice, also buttoned up with steel 
buttons, small and beautifully designed. Yel- 
low chiffon chemisette, large, square revers 
like book-covers, in pale green moiré antique, 
fell open over the huge sleeves of cloth. A 
short moiré strap looped the sleeve fullness in 
front, with large steel button at each erid. 

The hat that accompanied the gown was of 
velvet in the new color, cuir—a reddish shade 
of leather. Crown of velvet and rolling brim ; 
small black ostrich tips on each side standing 
upright, and steel birds used as ornaments to 
fasten them to the hat. The gloves to be 
worn with this gown are deep tan and five 
buttons. 

One of the most beautiful visiting gowns, a 
Hallée of Prussian blue velvet, has the front of 
skirt and sides looped slightly with 
sable bands, quite narrow, running 
from the girdle of corsage to the 
knee, where a kind of frog of pai- 
lettes, or spangles, in blue and black 
ornaments the ends. The under 
satin petticoat is on the shade of 
the new color, cuir, and has a hem 
embroidery in fine black jet, very 
like a lace inserting. In the back 
the skirt is demi-train ; linings of 
cuir color; seamless corsage and 
superb corselet of blue and black 
spangles. A cuir satin yoke in 
front, meeting corselet and strapped 
with bands of sable in front only, 
and then finished at the end by 
long fringe ornaments thickly 
spangled, which hang over the 
corselet. Immense sleeves of vel- 
vet, but unlike skirt and bodice, 
moiréd. These are finished by 
bands of sable. The color band is 
also of sable, and has ear-loops of 
cuir satin ribbon with spangled 
winged ornaments laid over. One 
of the advantages of this sumptu 
ous gown is that it looks equally 
well by daylight or gaslight. 

When one is told of a picturesque gown 
something rather dowdy rises before the 
mental vision, especially if one has lived in 
London, where the queerest things go by that 
name. But prejudices, like rules, are bom- 
barded into splinters by that tremendous power 
—the exception—and mine lie prostrate at the 
side of a Bond Street trunk, not long arrived. 
This picture gown, then, is of a wonderful red 
tone, in heavy soft faille. The skirt is ex- 
treme, the plaits and fullness falling forward 
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within a few inches of centre of waist. The 
bodice is of white moiré antique, and the elbow 
sleeves, which are in a huge single puff, are 
also of white moiré, finished by a large white 
bow. Shoulder caps and yoke in front are 
made up of exquisite pink ostrich feathers in a 
wonderful way, and carried into a collar with 
rather a flare. At the back of the neck is 
placed a wide moiré bow-like corsage, spread- 
ing horizontally with very good effect to lines 
in the back, and becoming to face of the 
wearer, The collar band and girdle are of 
white spangles. 

The picture hat is one of Virot's, with large 
brim and small white spangled crown. Black 
ostrich plumes form the trimming. On the 
front brim, a little one side, it is caught up 
with a chic black satin bow, which adds a 
piquante expression to the hat. Long white 
gloves and an antique gold perfume bottle, 
studded with jewels and treble the usual size, 
swings by gold chains from ring on third finger 
of right hand. 





AN UNFAIR DIVIDE 

Mrs. Van Ruymer: “ My dear, don’t 
you think this last line of the third verse 
would sound better if you should change it so 
as to read ; 

Van Ruymer: ‘No, by George, I don't. 
1 can’t afford to take any suggestions from 
you. The last change you got me to 
make was in a poem that happened to be 
accepted, and you 
claimed the whole 
check for a new 





bonnet.”” 





FRENCH DINNER GOWNS 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


Reapy Money, Jr.: ‘* This idea of re- 
viving the obsolete income tax is perfectly 
barbarous. It’s inquisitorial, impertinent and 
partial.”’ 

Youncer Sonne: “Oh, I don’t know! 
Money must be raised, you know.”” 

Reavy Money, Jr.: ‘‘Jesso. Your in- 
come’s under $4,000. Mine’s over $4,000. 
I'll have to pay it. You won't, you know.” 



















































































PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


T is with mingled feelings that the great 
world here is regarding the attempt 
made by Madame Casimir-Périer to 

pose as the leader of feminine fashion of 


France, and consequently that of every other 
civilized country, after the manner of Em- 






hey 


CLARISSE: ** How stupid it is here!’ 
EDNA: 
far as scarcity of men is concerned.” 


press Eugénie in the reign of Napoleon m1. 
While it is impossible to do otherwise than 
approve of the motive of the first decree pro- 
mulgated by la Présidente in her self-imposed 
role of queen and arbiter of La Mode, since 
it aims at the elimination from the feminine 
toilet of all feathered ornaments—the object 
being to protect the winged population of 
our fields, gardens and forests—still people 
are inclined to regard her attempt to dictate 
and direct the fashion as impolitic in the ex- 
treme and as likely to meet with ignomini- 
ous failure. 

Madame Casimir-Périer, although an es- 
timable woman, has neither the beauty, the 
youth, the supreme elegance and chic, nor 
the social prestige that was enjoyed by Eu- 
génie throughout the Third Empire. The 


** It’s as bad to be in Florida in November cs {i is to be it 





Elysée can offer no such attractions as did the 
Tuileries in those days; and the great ladies 
of the noble Faubourg and of the aristocracy 
can never forget that although the Casimir- 
Périers are allied matrimonially to one or two 
houses that figure in the Almanach de 
Gotha, both husband and wife are essentially 
bourgeois. While there is much splendor 
and even magnificence in the presidential es- 
tablishment, there is a complete absence of 
chic, and at every point one'is met by a par- 
adoxical mixture of extreme luxury with sor- 
did economy. 

Madame Casimir-Périer is all the more in- 
judicious in her pretensions to act as arbiter 
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of La Mode when it is remembered that 
there is scarcely an empress or queen in Eu- 
rope who makes any attempt to fulfil this réle 
and to tread in the footsteps of the consort of 
Napoleon 11. Queen Victoria can certainly 
not be considered as setting the fashion in 
England, neither can the Empress of Austria 
at Vienna or Pesth, since both ladies are invar- 
iably arrayed in the deepest mourning. The 
same may be said of the Queens Regent of 
Holland and Spain, while the Queen of Swe- 
den is an invalid, the Queen of Denmark a 
great-grandmother, and the Empress of Rus- 
sia, like her sister, the Princess of Wales, is 
devoted to the most simple form of tailor- 
made gowns by day—a simplicity so great 
that one has to be a monarch or a princess of 
the blood in order to carry it off. 
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HOME DINNER GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL 


Madame la Présidente, however, has made 
no sign as to whether she approves or not of 
the movement in progress among certain of 
our élégantes in the direction of the suppres- 
sion of the corset. Several of our most 
beautiful mondaines—all of them young and 
lovely—have come to the conclusion that 
they could easily dispense with that article of 
attire if they were to transfer the whalebone 
and busks to the bodice of the gown. Nat- 
urally, the idea is being opposed by women 
who are suffering from an excess of adipose 
tissue, and as Madame la Présidente mani- 
fests a rather pronounced tendency toward 
embonpoint, I doubt whether the movement 
will receive her sanction. 

Just in the same manner that it is always 
the people who do not own boats and who 
cannot bear the rolling or pitching of the sea 
who invariably wear most elaborate yachting 
costumes on land; and the people who do 
not know how to handle a gun, the most 
fetching of shooting garb, so it is, too, with 
the bicycle, and I see a number of women of 
every size and shape walking about in the 
streets here in full bicycle costume, that is to 
say, jacket and knickerbockers without a 
skirt, who have certainly never bestrode a 
wheel in their lives. Of course, they are 
subjected to a good deal of irreverent and 
rude remark by the gamins, who, strangely 
encugh, are essentially conservative in their 
views, especially with regard to feminine at- 





HOME GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL 


tire. But the mode seems to be catching on 
and it looks very much as if cycling were 
destined to revolutionize feminine fashion 
here. 

I am sorry to say that those cases of bicy- 
cling costume worn on foot which have 
come under my personal observation were 
most inappropriate, the wearers being unfitted 
both by age and figure for any such mascu- 
line form of dress. As a rule, the French- 
woman is free from errors of this kind. 
She has the faculty of knowing what is be- 
coming to her, and instead of blindly accept- 
ing the mode of the hour as she finds it at 
the couturier’s and modiste’s—a fault com- 
mitted by so many foreign ladies—she modi- 
fies her clothing according to her style, stature 
and features. I am glad to say that both 
American and English women are beginning 
to understand the necessity of doing this, and 
to appreciate that the mere fact of a dress 
coming from the atelier of either Worth, 
Doucet or Pacquin, does not necessarily ren- 
der it suited to their figure, complexion and 
style of beauty. They should make a point 
of insisting that the personal note in their 
dresses should be marked, that the gown 
should bear the impress of having been made 
purposely for the wearer and that it should 
not convey the impression that it is merely 
one of those creations which the great Paris- 
ian couturiers have now taken the habit of 
scattering broadcast and which are reproduced 
in cheap material by inferior dressmakers. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, October, 1894. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 


CHAPTER VIII 


A FEW WORDS ON CORPULENCE 


Ne of the most serious enemies which 
O a woman past thirty may dread is 
obesity, an evil especially aggravat- 
ing, as it drowns the greatest charms of femi- 
nine beauty—the figure and the contour of 
the features, It is not as difficult to conquer 
exaggerated stoutness as is generally believed 
to be the case, yet it would be better to take 
precautions in order not to become too stout 
than to diminish an abnormal surplus of fiesh 
which has been allowed to augment until life 
has become scarcely worth living. 

This can easily be done by taking plenty 
of exercise, such as daily walks, rides, by play- 
ing lawn tennis or golf and by swimming and 
gymnastics. Of all the above hygienic pas- 
times walking and swimming are undoubtedly 
the best; the former can, of course, be in- 
dulged in summer or winter, but the latter 
presents difficulties during the cold months. 
Some thoroughly elegant European great 
ladies have a swimming bath attached to 
their bath-rooms. The most luxurious is that 
adjoining the dressing-room of the Empress 
of Russia. The walls, ceiling and ‘* pond ’” 
are entirely of pink Carrara marble and there 
she dives and floats in cold water ever morn- 
ing for half an hour, even during the sever- 
est days of the bitter Russian winter. The 
room is, of course, heated to an almost tropi- 
cal temperature, which makes the cold water 
feel extremely refreshing. 

Few women, however, can afford to 
grant themselves such luxuries, so most of us 


must abandon the idea of swimming in win- . 


ter, and be content with walking regularly 
every day for one or two hours, with fencing 
and other sports which can equally be enjoyed 
at all times of the year. 

Moreover, self-discipline and a capacity for 
taking pains are the only reliable weapons for 
fighting an invading ‘‘embonpoint.’’ I 
think I have already referred to an old book 
that still exists in France which reveals a lot 
of secrets known to Ninon de 1l’Enclos and 
other :beautiful women of the same epoch, 
and where there are to be found some excel- 
lent suggestions. It is from this old work 
that I translate those fundamental rules for 
the maintenance of a juvenile slimness. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Ww": the Exhibition of Women’s Portraits, open now 
at the Academy of Design, was first projected, 


. Vogue made its preparations to be specially interesting at the 


this time. The result ‘of these preparations is before its read- 
ers in the present reproductions of three sketches and a portrait, 
by Lenbach, of Miss Olive Graef. This portrait is the only 
Lenbach in America, and, as the work of the famous painter 
of Bismarck, Von Moltke and Wagner, is probably the most 
noteworthy exhibit in the Academy exhibition. 

To make these reproductions doubly interesting Miss Graef 
was asked to supply Vogue with a photograph of herself. 
Side by side, therefore, are to be seen the actuality as given 
by the camera and the artist’s rendering by painting. And 
the question is, which is the more interesting, the ideal or the 
real ; the loveliness of life or the esthetic charm of art? That 
both arouse emotions there is no doubt. 


MISS GRAEF 
Iss Olive Graef is the daughter of Mr. Charles Graef, 
M of New York. She istall, slender, anda brunette, with 
beautiful coloring and most expressive eyes. 


FRANZ VON LENBACH’ 


Ue, in great measure, to the fascination Paris has for the 
American artist and for American people of means, 

much is known here of the portrait work of famous French 
painters—Bonnat, Meissonier, Duran and Lefebvre being repre- 
sented in many of our homes. Comparatively few, however, 
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PORTRAIT SKETCH OF MISS GRAEF BY LENBACH 


know anything of equally famous modern Continental artists. Von Len- 
bach, for example, a painter outranked by none, is represented in our 
portrait exhibition by but one work. This lack of popularity may possibly 
be owing to Lenbach’s ungracious attitude toward women. He frankly 
states that he prefers men as sitters. Although he laments the disadvantage 
under which the modern painter labors in the loss of the gorgeously 
colored and picturesque costumes of several centuries ago, and reviles 
the ungainly coats and trousers which he is compelled to portray, he 
evinces no desire to avail himself of the picturesqueness and color diver- 
sity of women’s attire. He does not, apparently, care, as a rule, to 
seek color opportunities in that direction. 

His friends aver that he discourages the women sitters, as, despising 
their little vanities and their insipidities, he scorns to play the réle of court- 
painter to the petted queens of the drawing-room. Lenbach’s enemies, 
however, state that he is incapable of doing justice to the delicacy and 
loveliness of woman, and that he shrinks from foredoomed failure. The 
exquisite portraits of the lovely Miss Graef, given in this issue, are a suf- 
ficient refutation of that slander. The American girl has added another 
to her long list of European triumphs when, by sheer force of charm, 
Miss Graef attracted the flattering notice of Lenbach, who made a number 
of sketches of his beautiful subject—an inspiration for any painter. 

It is noticeable that, notwithstanding his enthusiasm for the pictorial 
possibilities of costume, in this instance he appears not to have availed himself 
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PORTRAIT SKETCH OF MISS GRAEF 
BY LENBACH 


of the drapery and color opportunity ot 
feminine costume, but concentrated his 
effort wholly on the face and head. 

A close student of physiognomy, en- 
dowed with the keen insight of genius, 
Lenbach penetrates beneath the con- 
ventional mask we all assume and 
portrays the real man. ‘* What he 
conceives you are that he depicts,”’ 


. however disquieting to your feelings 


and disappointing to your admirers. 
The face isto him a character chart, 
and if meanness, egotism or other vic- 
iousness lurks behind the intended-to- 
be-amiable society expression the ugly 
trait is brought to light. 

As sitting for portraits is usually an 
affair of vanity—pardonable vanity, 
however-—Lenbach’s successful career 
as a portrait painter is surprising, since, 
added to his uncompromising fidelity 
»f delineation, he is aggressively ego- 
tistic and rudely frank in demolishing 
the gods of taste which others have set 
up in their temples of art. His criti- 
cism of modern art and his fellow artists 
invariably lacks the sympathetic note. 
They are harshly criticised from the 
standpoint of I and the Old Masters. 

Lenbach’s intercourse with court cir- 
cles and gently bred people has not in 
the least softened or refined the gruff 
manner of the Bavarian peasant. It 
is admitted, even by his admirers, 
that his personality and his bearing are 
the reverse of winsome. 

Society, however, as many times 


before, has shown itself broad-minded 
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(The reproduction from a photograph of Miss Graef is given on the page opposite ) 


enough to ignore the burrs of overweening egotism and boorishness, and 
afford genius opportunities to display its gifts and to maintain itself. The 
number of Lenbach’s portraits is over three thousand, among which are 
those of statesmen, ladies of high degree, lords of commerce, military 
chieftains, kings, actors and persons in the humbler walks of life. His 
close and enthusiastic study of Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, added to his 
natural gifts, has developed in him a marvelous color-sense, and for this 
reason it is to be regretted that he concentrates himsslf so largely on male 
portraiture, since, of necessity, he has but a restricted field for the exercise 
of his rich and fine appreciation of color. 


MR. JAMES L. BREESE 


He final link in this interesting chain of artistic presentations is the 
T part played by the photographic art of Mr. James L. Breese, who 
made the portrait of Miss Graef. Mr. Breese has risen to the first place as 
a photographer. His work has taken prizes in our own and foreign exhibi- 
tions, and with New York Society he is sui generis. No other is so clever 
in posing women to their best advantage. His idea of draping, of cos- 
tuming, of lighting, of facial expression, amounts practically to genius. 
The result is photographic portraits that have the quality of manual 
portrayals in oil, pastel, wash or other media. 





PORTRAIT OF MISS OLIVE GRAEF BY LENBACH 
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Photography,; by common 
understanding, is a literal and 
mechanical procedure ; to right 
appreciations it is an art of se- 
lection, of arrangement, of 
correction, of composition and 
infinite ingenuity. Each sub- 
ject presents its own problems. 
Mr. Breese shrinks from none. 
[he aerial perspective of a 
lofty interior, such as the pres- 
ent view of the Metropolitan 
Club—a room palatial in its 
proportions—is so treated that 
the offensive distortions of or- 
dinary photographic views dis- 
appear and a satisfying picture 
is obtained that justly presents 
the values, the details, the 
beauty and the elegances of 
the subject. Or, again, the 
subject will be a family por- 
trait blurred by age. The 
best points of this he will de- 
velop and_ his photographic 
print will restore and retain 
with permanency the slowly 
fading features. Unfavorable 
conditions of light, such as 
drawing-room groups, bridal 
parties, dinner companies, he 
manages with extraordinary 
skill. To exterior views of 
country houses, lawn and gar- 
den scenes, the brilliancy of 
glaring sunlight, or the deep 
shadows of woods, he gives 
esthetic charm in every way 
superior to the perfunctory per- 
formance of the mechanical 
photographer, by courtesy 
only called an artist. 

An idea of the range of 
Mr. _ Breese’s _ reproductive 
work may be gathered from 
the following partial list : 

PAINTINGS.—Mgr. Satolli, by Miiller 
Ury. Mother and Children, by Brush. 
The Sculptor and the King, by Brush.Nell Gwynne, by 
Lely. Mrs. Angerstein, by Romney. Mrs. Wells, by 
Romney. Mrs, Gwynne, by Hoppner, Lady Carpenter, 
by Hoppner, The Actress at the Duke’s, by Landseer 
Lady Charlemont and Child, by Lawrence. Liszt at 
the age of 22, by Ammerlin. Duchess of Portsmouth, by 
Lely. Duchess of Cleveland, by Lely. Boy in Armor, by 
Rembrandt. The Armorer, by Velasquez. Lady Hamilton, 
by Romney. August Belmont, by Chartrin. Right Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, by Sully. Miss Olive Graef, by Lenbach. 
Mrs, W. S, Webb and Son, by Munzig. Governor Sargent, 
Mrs, Sargent, Mrs. Duncan, Mrs, Murray, Mrs. Bingerman 
and many others, by Stewart. Mrs. Marquand, Mrs. Phipps, 
Mrs, Manson, Miss Chanler, Mr. Cram and others, by Sar- 
gent. Mrs. Clark, by Chase. Mrs. Chatfield Taylor, by 


Miiller Ury. Carmencita, by Sargent. Miss De Wolfe, by 
Gregory. Mrs, Havemeyer, by Miiller Ury. 


ENGRAVINGS.—The Lions, by Rosa Bonheur. A great 
variety of Bartolozzi’s engravings and many others. 


In preceding numbers of Vogue have ap- 
peared some of Mr. Breese’s best photographs 
from life, notably Mrs. Frank Egerton Webb, 
Miss Cora Randolph, Miss Edith Minturn, 
Mrs. Richard McCreery and Miss Amy 
Bend. 
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THE METROPOLITAN CLUB, NEW YORK 
Copyright, 1894, by James L. Breese 


THE METROPOLITAN CLUB 
N° more beautiful example of archi- 


tecture is to be seen in New York 


than the new building of The Metropolitan ~ 


Club, on the corner of Sixtieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, facing Central Park. It is con- 
structed of white marble in the style of an 
Italian villa. It is if anything in advance 
of the prevailing taste of the day, but each 
year will find it better appreciated for its 
masterly simplicity of design. | Within 
the appointments and _ decorations are 
regal in character. The main hall, shown 
in the engraving, has beautiful marbles for 
the walls, columns and arches. The ceiling 
is heavily paneled and the staircase and gal- 
leries have wrought-iron railings. The color 
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used for the furniture and carpets is, in nearly 
all the rooms, a deep rich red. The walls 
are adorned by figure subjects in combination 
with decorative designs. The atmosphere of 
sumptuousness and luxury that pervades every 
part of the house is never found outside of 
palaces. The usual features of a city club 
are found in this club as complete as if the 
Metropolitan had been opened for ten years 
instead of less than’ one. There is a very 
large restaurant, a summer roof café, a billiard 
room, card room, bowling alleys,a_ well- 
appointed library, members’ rooms and _ a visi- 
tors’ room. A part of the building, separated 
from the club proper, is for ladies. It is for 
the use of the wives of members and has a 
restaurant and dining-rooms. 
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In the “— fashions an effort is being 
e 


made to suit widest variety of tastes. Skirts 
are wide and full; overskirts have thus far had 
little or no favor shown them. Bodices are 
very much decorated, a fashion becoming to 
both slim and stout fi . 

Fig. 407—Pale yellow silk with horizontal 
stripes in electric blue. Pointed girdle dark 
blue velvet. Pointed yoke of the velvet at 
neck, Revers composed of accordion-plaited 
ruffies of pale yellow mousseline de soie. Full 
puff sleeves of the striped silk. Hat dark blue 
velvet with blue tips and bows of yellow silk. 

Fig. 405—Model for high-crowned black 
velvet hat trimmed with tips. Three loops of 
ribbon fastened by jet buckle at back. 

Fig. 303—English model of periwinkle blue 
cloth cut into round tabs outlined with fine 


black cord. The yoke and under petticoat are 
of black velvet. Hat black velvet. 

Fig. 402—Gray brocaded with black for 
half-mourning costume. Chiffon ruffie in gray 
around top of bodice. Chiffon sleeves. Straps 
of black ribbon over sleeves, Ribbon folded 
and brought down from armhole to point at 
edge of bodice. Ruffies of chiffon between the 
- ~~ folds. Skirt plain and very full plaits in 

ack, 

Fig. 406—Gown of black moiré brocaded 
with tiny single leaves. Made full with four 
fluted its at back. Full sleeves of ivory- 
white satin covered with fine yellow lace. 
Square yoke of same fabrics. Bodice veiled 
with black net thickly covered with moonlight 

uins in metallic green-blue-purple effects. 
Net hangs loosely in front over tight-fitting 


—— of black silk, the outline of figure clear- 
ly defined through the gauzy covering. 
Fig. 363—Costume composed of = gray 
satin skirt with two flounces of same material 
headed with bands of steel embroidery. The 
coat is of gray brocaded with pink roses and 
brown leaves. The vest is chiffon in pale 
pink, The hat a“ flare,”’ covered with gray 
satin and trimmed with roses and leaves 

Fig. 403—Ermine decoration for neck and 
vest of velvet wrap. Hat is a this season’s model. 

Fig. 315— Velvet decoration for cloth gown. 
The folds are short at back, where they meet 
full plaits of the skirt, 
, Fig. 3 Evening gown of white satin cov- 
ered with accordion-plaited chiffon in helio- 
trope studded with silver spangies, White 
satin ribbon and violets on bodice. Sleeves of 
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white satin, Fine chain silver girdle and pen- 
dants. 

Fig. 393—Suggestion for fur-decorated cos- 
tume suitable only for slight girlish figure. 
Bodice of fur, long tabs of fur—six in all—and 
fur border to skirt. There are no pronounced 
plaits in back of the very full skirt. 

Fig. 299—Fur-trimmed redingote. The fur 
bands on front of corsage if made narrower 
would be more becoming. 

Fig. 400—Sulphurine satin, covered with 
black silk net and a appliqué, the latter 
forming stripes on skirt. Lavish use of finely 
cut jet on bodice and sleeves. The latter of 
sulphurine mirror velvet. The jet points ar- 
ranged over sleeves are very effective, but if it 
is desired to omit them, jet crescents or butter- 
flies on shoulder can be substituted . 
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Fig. 377—Model for braiding on cloth house 
gown. The skirt has four plaits in the back. 
Only the narrow band of trimming is carried 
all around the skirt. 

Fig. 281—Figured silk costume with jet 
girdle and long streamers of heavy jet embroid- 
ery on black ribbon. Fine jet in form of sun 
rays above girdle, on bust and jet butterfly 
bows on shoulders. Hat a mass of ostrich 
tips. 

rig. 380—Pink silk blouse with white ac- 
cordion-plaited chiffon vest. Embroidery in 
gold over white satin or silk revers, cuffs of the 
gold embroidery. Belt and bows of pink rib- 
bon. 

Fig, 356—Dull purple cloth, with double 
revers, the under one of black velvet and the 
upper one of purple edged with the velvet. 


Velvet belt with silver ciasp. Shirt-front 
white. Turban of felt and velvet. 

Fig. 353—Shows possibilities of accordion- 
plaited panels. These should be of lighter 
weight material than the gown fabric. Con- 
trasting colors or different shades of same color 
could be used with good efect The severity 
of the neck of the gown could be mitigated by 
ear bows. 

Fig. 284—An odd French mode! for street 
costume, with Louis Phillipe cravate in white 
mousseline de soie. The heavy jet ornaments, 
it will be observed, begin on skirt near left hip 
and extend diagonally toward right foot. The 
bodice decoration likewise crosses diagonally 
from left shoulder, 

Fig. 336—Gown of chocolate cloth slashed to 
show white’ cloth underneath. Short cape to 


match lined with white. Hat trimmed with 
stiff white feathers. 

Fig. 381—Checked black and white silk 
bodice. Yoke of white silk with jet embroid- 
ery, cuffs of the same. Sleeve ruffles of white 
silk gauze. The gauze is also plaited below 
yoke and drawn into belt of black taffeta rib- 
bon. Other ribbon and rosette decorations 
black also, 

Fig. 379—Bodice of green silk. Two short 
ruffies of the silk are laid across bodice, fin- 
ished at top by band of gold embroidery, a 
band of the same embroidery finishes bottom 
of bodice. Sleeve caps and shoulder straps of 
white gauze dotted with gold. Rosettes of 
green ribbon. 

Fig. 313—English “roughing it’’ hunting 
costume, Costume check in brown and tan. 
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Yoke, collar, gloves, leggins of soft tan 
leather. Felt hat. 

Fig. 359—Given mainly for the pretty bodice 
efect. Any of the light-weight silks would be 
pretty covered with some of dotted nets or 
gauzes in black or in color. The straps and 
borders could be made of jet or iridescent effects. 
Neither the hat or the skirt calls for any notice. 

Fig. 302—Costume of astrakan and green- 
blue velvet, Eton jacket of astrakan opening 
over vest of white satin striped in narrow bands 
of green-blue velvet. The artist has not made 
the designer’s intention very clear. The 
astrakan is brought up on the velvet skirt in a 
succession of points in front and at the sides, 
there being about eight in all. The skirt 
hangs in three plaits in the back. 
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SEALSKIN COATS AND CAPES Lr Jenkins 
: —— Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
IMPERIAL RUSSIAN SABLES 297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cigeiesss 4g Specialties— 
210 FirrH Avenue, New York. Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker Breeches 
(NEXT DELMONICO'S) and Leggings. Bulfinch Breeches with Leather 








4 Knees, and Pig Skin Leggings, also Leather 
O Qyat Breeches in All Colours. 
19090 /© Orders booked now for the Horse Show. 


, . New and Special Patterns for Autumn and 
Récamier Winter Suitings. 
Self-measurement card on application, and fit 
=: b ad c GUARANTEED. 
ream The only practical Breeches Maker inthis country 
Will Cure a Bad Skin and 


Preserve a Good One. 


Apply at Night, 
Wash off in the Morning. EUROPEAN STEAMERS 


FOK THE BAPY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 








For sale everywhere es - — ——____ 
by Druggists and 
Fancy Goods Grand Winter Excursion 
Dealers. TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE,. 
z From New York February 6th, 1895, to the Azores, Lis- 
NEW YORK, bon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, Syracuse, 





Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
13x WEST 31st ST., 














Dress Goods, 





ay Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Ail a paar Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algiers, 
L i hi Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, etc. 
ucania ipments. GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM Duration of round trip, 65 days. 
Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and For further particulars apply to : 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 80th and 81st Sts. A, FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y, City. 


Handsomely designed Perforated 
Broad cloths and Velutina, Plaids, 
Tailor Suitings, Diagonal and | 
Tufted Crepons, Llama Zibelines, | 


and Corean Crepes—all of the - q Fe R E o A 
latest Paris Fashion. 


THE magnificent set of a costume interlined with Fibre 


James McCreery & Co, | ~~ Chamois will give style even to the plainest of gar- 


ments. Women who have used this ideal hygienic in- 


Broadway and 11th St. terlining insist upon their dressmakers using nothing 
else, because 


SKIRTS lined with it set better and hang in more easy, 


graceful folds, and do not cut through the bottom as 
do those lined with hair cloth. 


PUFFED SLEEVES cannot set as they should, unless 


K. J. COLLINS, supported by it; and if crushed by packing or from the 
03 Fifth ; 8 & 30 W. 234 St., : - warme * aii ake 
” oe "20 Tout. weight of an outer garment, will readily shake out to 
Interior Decoration. their proper shape, and will not remain creased or 
DINNER AND COTILLON FAVORS. rumpled, as do those supported by crinoline or clastic 
EMBROIDERIES. duck. 
Exclusive Designs. 
- IT combines style and warmth. 
DRINK | Quickly Relieves _ 
Dr. BRUSH’S | A SUPERIOR to anything else for the purpose, because 
HEARTBURN, there is nothing else so good. 


| 
K U M y S S | SICK For sale everywhere, 
} HEADACHE, 
and other troubles arising from an irritated stom- Ps H E LAT E ST w R i N K L E. 


ach. Recommended by leading physicians, sold 
by druggists, and poorly imitated by other manu- 
facturers. 
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Fig. 378—Fancy silk lace trimmed bodice. 
The very full ruffie all around bodice is sur- 
mounted by points of rich lace. 

Fig. 385—White cloth coat, cape edged with 
white silk open work, White silk sash tied in 
front. Hat of white felt trimmed with white 
ribbon and white feathers, 

Fig. 323—School wrap with velvet collar for 
young girl. Hunter's green cloth, pipings and 
collar of black velvet, 

Fig. 384—Blue cloth gown, green and blue 
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plaid silk sleeves. Velvet collar, cuffs, belt and 
revers, the latter lined with plaid silk. 

Fig. 388—Cloth frock, skirt and sleeves of 
the cloth, bodice of accordion-plaited silk very 
full. Collar, belt, cuffs of velvet. 

Fig. 301—-Blue and gray stripe. Bodice o 
white cloth covered solidly with heavy rich 
embroidery in dull reds, blues and yellows, 
Cuffs of the same, streamers of dark blue velvet 
hang from shoulder rosettes, Hat should be 
of felt with feather trimming. 





Fig. Is intended to show the possi- 
bilities of perforated cloth decoration. The 
arrangement is novel, and if colors are properly 
combined the effect is not unpleasing. 

Fig. 387—White lawn frock, accordion- 

aited skirt. Cape and caps of sleeves and 

tom of skirt edged with lace. Rosettes 
and streamers of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 376—Velvet and silk bodice. Sleeve 
caps richly embroidered. Cuffs of velvet with 
embroidery cut in points and laid on the velvet. 
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Fig. 386—Cream-colored cloth coat, yoke 
braided in black, edged with astrakan and deep 
plaiting of brown velvet. Sleeves braided in 
black, and edged with astrakan. Brown felt hat 
trimmed with brown velvet and black feathers. 

Fig. 383—Velvet frock with white surah silk 
bodice and sleeves. 

Fig. 362—Evening frock for very young girl. 
Pale yellow silk trimmed with narrow tien 
and streamers of black velvet embroidered in 
copper-gold. 

















New York 


elegant and artistic TABLE 

SILVER to our TRAJAN 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 














CHICAGO: . 





Reed& Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


= THE «* TRAJAN’? PATTERN. 
W* call attention of all lovers of 






artistic and novel designs. 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. 

for special occasions, places, and events. 

Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 


Leading Jewelers. Gyade Mark 
oy me nse RYE) 
34 Washin 
‘Factories and Offices: tania voswcl Sterling. 














SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
GIFTS FOR 
Souvenirs 
Fine 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


=x On this Continent, have received 


BFS WicHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
Z — or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

sed in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 







WALTER BAKER & C0, 
A; 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B F. Allen 
Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


A PERFECT CORSET 


The _ secret 
of many hand- 
some figures 
lies in the 
Pansy Corset, 
the cheapest 
fine whale. 
bone Corset 
sold in France 
or America. 


Twenty-one 
models. Ev- 
ery pair fitted. 


Only to be had at 





THe Pansy Corset COMPANY 


Our address for over 28 years, 


11904 willed New York. 


Col um bin 
Bi cycles 


Let the glorious days of 
oe 3 Autumn tempt you 
“<a to try a wheel. 
The best wheeling 
\ season of the year is 
at hand. Fit yourself for 
the winter campaign by a 
judicious amount of outdoor 
exercise. Ride a Columbia. 
Everybody likes Columbias. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Send two two-cent stamps for catalogue, 
or obtain it free from any Columbia agent. 
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Samuel Budd, 


MADISON SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK,'' 





| Invites your attention to his impor- 


| tations for Fall and Winter in 
| MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Wedding Outfits a Specialty 





W. & J. SLOANE 


‘High-class 
Carpetings 


Our select stock ‘of exclusive 
| patterns in 


| FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
and Velvets 


is most attractive, and contains a 
full line of BEAUTIFUL PLAIN 
COLORINGS as well as MAG- 
NIFICENT DESIGNS. 

AXMINSTER and AUBUS- 
SON Carpets (woven in one 
piece), designed and imported ex- 
pressly to order. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND 19TH STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





THE LATEST STYLE. 


This exquisite Cape, joinches 
long and full sweep, suitable for 
any figure, made of fine black 
velours or seal plush, satin lined 
and edged with black marten fur, 
actual value $15.00, we sell for 
$9.98; same style in all-wool 
beaver cloth, satin feced, $5.98. 
The same cut, style and length 
in genuine furs at the following 
low prices: Electric seal, $16.50 ; 
Astrakhan fur, $15.98; French 
_ coney, $9.98; French coney,.27 
inches long, $6.98. Sent by ex- 
press on receipt of price ; money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Send 
bust measure. 

Address The Latest Style Mig. Co. 
East 86th Street, New York. 

FREE; We have in our employ competent. lady buyers 
who will do shopping in any line free of charge. Intants’ 
outfits and ladies’ trousseaux a specialty, All inquiries an- 
swered promptly. 





Office, 124 














WHAT THEY READ 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK, BY W. G. NORRIS 


Lithough Mr. Norris raay never again 
give the world anything so per- 


fect as Matrimony, or even as 
No New Thing, he can always be counted 
upon to offer something distinctly good, 
and, what is far more to the purpose in 
the case of a novel, amusing and unob- 
trusively clever. Not being hampered with 
a mission — whether the exploitation of 
a new religion or invention of a new school 
of fiction—he is able to devote all his very 
considerable powers to the real purpose of the 
novelist, namely, to the writing of a good 
story. He has a knack of investing an ex- 
tremely trite situation with the sort of peren- 
nial freshness which people’s own love affairs 
always possess. Nothing, for instance, could 
be less novel than the position of the young 
woman endowed with a fortune which, by 
rights, should have been left to a young man 
in no wise related to her; but the steps by 
which the injustice is repaired are so unex- 
pected and told with such vivacity and quick 
humor, that having once begun the story it 
becomes an imperative necessity to finish it 
before putting it down. A character, in the 
delineation of which Mr. Norris excels ap- 
pears, as usual, in the person of a genial, 
shrewd and altogether delightful lad who, on 
this occasion, is of great importance to the 
denouement of the singularly tangled affairs 
of the piquante Veronica and her lovers ; the 
other characters are few but companionable, 
and it is a fact to be noted with pleasure 
that although among them are two clergy- 
men, one of whom is a despicable hypocrite, 
the book contains no sneers at religion. (D. 
Appleton. ) 


THE WOMAN'S BOOK 


In spite of the entering wedge of a corre- 
spondence column in many of the weekly 
papers, it was hardly suspected that the 
American woman would be provided with a 
substantial volume modeled on the ‘* woman’s 
page ’’ of journalism. 

However, the two fine portly volumes un- 
der notice attest the publisher’s faith in the 
continued popularity of specialized feminine 
information and suggestion. These volumes, 
according to their sub-title, deal ** practically 
with the modern conditions of home life, self- 
support, education, opportunities and every- 
day problems,’’ and, according to the silver- 
lettering of the cover, include among the 
‘* conditions’’ and “ problems’’ ‘¢ china, 
children, housekeeping, hygiene and rugs,’’ 
in the order named. 

Without, the book rejoices in a singularly 
pleasing cover of bluish cloth adorned with 
silver ; within are to be found four hundred 
illustrations and eighteen articles (including a 
chapter on Supplementary Information) which 
should unquestionably cover all that a woman 
ought to know—though whether that in- 
cludes all she wants to know, or whether, 
indeed, any two volumes of whatever unlim- 
ited size might be able to do that—is another 
thing altogether. 

That these articles dwell upon such topics 
as business opportunities, dress, hygiene, so- 
ciety, landscape-gardening, house-building, 
reading and decorative art; that marriage is 
included among woman’s opportunities along 
with metal-work, theatrical management, 
type-setting and stained glass, testifies to the 
unbiased standpoint and wide scope aimed at. 

That country life and outdoor sports are 
not mentioned except very briefly and in an 
incidental way (the single page on outdoor 
studies, excellent in its way, does not supply 
this lack), goes to prove that through inadver- 
tence the high aim has not been quite at- 
tained. Granted the need for such a book, 
then surely the Woman’s Book should appeal 
to all women on all sides of their nature ; 
and in their warm-hearted enthusiasm for the 
noble women who work for a livelihood, the 
compilers of this work seem to have forgotten 
the large number of equally deserving women 
who toil not and yet who are longing for in- 
formation as to occupations and who really 


have more time to spend in assimilating other 
people’s ideas than the busy women who 
struggle for a living. Why, then, are these 
maids and matrons not catered for, as they 
were in the English prototype of this book, 
and indulged with some chapters on swim- 
ming and bicycling, horsewomanship and sea- 
womanship? To say that such sports are 
only amusements is a mere quibble. And 
why, in the pages devoted to flowers, is the 
presence of a gardener so persistently assumed, 
and the fact that women can and do gar- 
den, and, from a hygienic point of view, 
ought to garden, in the sense of growing a 
few flowers and tending them with their own 
hands, persistently ignored ? 

Separate consideration of the merits cf the 
various articles is here out of the question, 
but it may pertinently be said that whereas 
one feels secure in trusting oneself unques- 
tioningly (if of that happy disposition which 
prefers its thinking done for it) to Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison in regard to Social Usages, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin on the Training of Chil- 
dren, T. W. Higginson anent Reading and 
Elizabeth Bisland in the matter of ‘Travel— 
there are other names in the book, appended 
to topics of at least equal importance, which 
do not carry the same weight of authority. 
On the whole, however, women can have 
small quarrels with the Woman’s Book, and 
instead of being surprised that anything is left 
out, the probability is that ‘* Still she'll gaze, 
and still the wonder grow’’ that two (com- 
paratively ) small books should carry all they 
know. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


LITTLE JOURNEYS ABROAD. BY MARY BOW- 


ERS WARREN 


“ With so many books of travel in exist- 
ence it seems alm~ct idle to add to their 
existence. ... Ths: conventional book of 
travel is often a mere paraphrase of the guide 
books, or commonplace description of the 
usual routine.’’—Publisher’s Preface. 

When a book so heralded falls into the 
reviewer's hands, the reviewer’s heart leaps 
up for joy ; familiarity with ** travels’? from 
Outre Mer (Longfellow), Hilliard’s Six 
Months in Italy, and Beecher Stowe’s 
Sunny Memories to De Amices and Bourget 
having bred a sort of contempt for the 
crude scribblings of Cook’s tourists, such a 
volume as this is opened with an expectant 
hopefulness and joyous anticipation. At the 
end of its three hundred pages it is closed 
with a sense of gloom likely to influence all 
future excursions into that field. Anything 
more commonplace, trite, dull, devoid of 
novelty, conventional and hackneyed than 
this series of sketches, can hardly be, im- 
agined. The ‘* quick by-ways’’ of travel 
which her publishers fondly suppose this lady 
to have found are, the Saxon Switzerland, 
Munich and Frankfort, Nuremberg and 
Weimar, Hanover, Geneva, Chartres, Mont 
St. Michel, the Certosa (not the little-known 
one of Pavia, but that near Florence! ), 
Algiers, Oxford and the Boulevards! Abso- 
lutely the only comparatively fresh and un- 
trodden spot is Aldeburgh, described—no, 
mentioned in the chapter entitled, ** In Golf 
Land,”’ the only pieces of information having 
an unfamiliar, if yet somewhat guide-book- 
like sound, are the derivation of ** Marzipan ”” 
(Nuremberg honey-cake) from St. Mark’s 
Day, and the bare mention of the beautiful 
service at Notre Dame d’Afrique for the 
repose of the souls of sailors who have per- 
ished at sea. More words given to a descrip- 
tion of this unique and lovely requiem, and 
fewer to the biography of Decatur and the 
careful elucidation of a joke about stalactites 
and satellites would have improved the book, 
and a consultation with a French dictionary 
would have inclined the writer to eat ‘* gau- 
fres au lait ’’ (waffles) rather than ‘‘ gouffres 
au lait’? (precipices). (Boston: Joseph 
Knight Co. ) 

Books RECEIvVED.—Elder Conkling, by Frank 
Harris: Macmillan & Co. The Indiscretion of The 
Duchess, by Anthony Harper: Henry Holt & Co. 
Round The Red Lamp, by A. Conan Doyle: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Children of Circumstance, by Iota: 
D. Appleton & Go. The Dally Dialogues, by An- 


thony Harper: Henry Holt & Co. Pride and Prej- 
udice, by Jane Austen: Macmillan & Co. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


pes Mr. John Drew will appreciate 

the compliment to his nascent person- 
ality when, after glancing over our 
little illustrations of The Bauble Shop, we ad- 
mit that we are impelled to discuss him as 
himself, instead of adverting, except inci- 
dentally, to his impersonation of Viscount 
Clivebrook. The impulse for this is, possi- 
bly, that we enjoy Mr. Drew much more as 
Mr. Drew than as Clivebrook, which, some- 
how, he never seems quite to be at any time 
during the development of The Bauble Shop. 
In vain are trousers selected that are a little 
bit out of fashion; in vain is a frock coat 
worn almost exclusively to afford weight; 
Clivebrook is eagerly and ardently pursued by 
the actor, but never quite reached. Effort 
and success are sequential, but the merging 


JESSIE KEBER AND HER FATHER 


of the former in the latter does not result as 
a matter of course. No man could strive 
harder ; but the fact remains that the genial 
gentleman under notice is always our charm- 
ing and continually interesting friend, John 
Drew—never the perfect actor that compels 
our respectful admiration. _Never mind, Mr. 
Drew will serve his manager better by forcing 
the unwilling doors of reluctant: fashion 
than by reaching after the vanished laurels 
of Wallack or Charles Mathews. 


Occasionally, ten times in a generation 
may be, an actor is born whose luminous 


CLIVEBROOK AND JESSIE KEBER 


art attracts Society moths, but for the most 
part a clever gentleman whose stage travail 
always pleases, whose private life is ‘* quite 
respectable,’’ with an astute manager—as Mr. 
Charles Frohman—can be made a succes 


d’argent. Mr. Drew is that if nothing 
else. Mr. Jones’s play of The Bauble 
Shop is singularly felicitous and effective. 
It was written to order. Mr. Wyndham, 
who is elderly, had to be fitted with a star 
part. Mr. Jones’s play is almost a triumph, 
for it is a success here in spite of an unfor- 
tunate exposition. Probably as Mr. Jones 
drew the characters, Mr. Harwood’s Stoach, 
Mr. Humphreys’s Body, and Miss Adams’s 
Jessie Keber are alone quite correctly delinea- 
ted. Mr. Drew, Mr. Byron and Miss 
Miller are proxime accessit ; the others vary 
in their divarications. 

Miss Maud Adams is another example of 


3c6 


the value of pleasant individualism. The 
public everywhere like her sweet voice and 
unaffected manner. Her social steering has 
been so good it is easy to prophesy that one 
of Mr. Charles Frohman’s present occupa- 
tions is the examining of MS. plays to 


CLIVEBROOK AND STOACH 


discover something that has an extra long 
Maud Adamish part, and that next season 
a new star will gently rise above the 
dramatic horizon. Mr. Frohman is doubt- 
less fond of good acting, but he knows it is 


LADY KATE FFENNELL 


rare and that an acceptable stage personality 
in the sage setting of a taking play is a steady 
course of income for the large dramatic 
trust he so shrewdly represents. 


CLIVEBROOK 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


Abbey’s—The Devil’s Deputy. 
Academy of Music—Shenandoah, 
American—The Span of Life. 

- Broadway—Dr. Syntax. 
Casino—The Passing Show. 
Columbus—McFadden’s Elopement, 
Daly’s—A Gaiety Girl. 
Empire—The Bauble Shop. 
Fifth Avenue—Humpty Dumpty Up to Date. 
Fourteenth Street—The Irish Artist. 
Garden Theatre—Little Christopher Columbus. 
,Grand Opera House—New Eight Bells. 
Grand Central Palace—Flower show. 
Herald Square Theatre—Rob Roy. 
Harrigan's—The Man Without a Country. 
Hoyt’s—A Milk White Flag. 
Koster & Bial’s—A New Series of Living Pictures. 
Lyceum—Lord Chumley. 
Niblo’s—The Country Circus. 
Palmer’s—Camille. 
People’s—Struck Oil. 
Star—The Pacific Mail. 
Standard—The New Boy. 
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The assortment of Human 
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LATEST EXQ UISITE PER FUME Our Hairdressing Parlors are the most commodious in town, 
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For Baby’s Skin 


Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
DrRvG AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 
Sar ‘All About Baby’s Skin,” mailed free. 

















Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home. 





Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
fits —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 
—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 
ical — comfortable — wears. 


Sold everywhere. Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York, 


Buy of the Maker and Save Money, 


Gray Krimmer Circular Capes 
Electric Seal Circular Capes 
Cie Gee CRIT GOES on oe cc oc cc cc ceccccccccs 
Black Astrachan Circular Capes... 
Alaska Sable Circular Capes........ ...... ‘ 
Black Marten Circular Capes 
Biack Monkey Ciscular Capes... .5....5 0. ccscee os 
Brown Coney Circular Capes. 
French Coney Circular Capes, ..........0-scisccccces 
Eastern Mink Neck Scarfe. .......2...0.0ccscscercces 
Alaska Sable Neck Scarfs 
The above capes are all full skirt and from 85 to tog in, 

circle, Silk lined, large collars and from 24 to 30 in. long. 

Fur Garments made to order, altered and 

repaired. 
Catalogue mailed free. Established 1851. 
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MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


Dressmaker and Importer, 167 West 23d St., 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues, has just returned from Paris 
with many new and original styles of Evening and Recep- 
tion Gowns, Street Costumes, etc., for Fall and Winter 
wear, which she is ready to show toher patrons. Please call. 





Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tou gh 
glass. 


Messrs. C. H. Werzet & Son 


ARE PLEASED TO INFORM YOU THAT THEIR 


NEW IMPORTATIONS for ~ 
FALL and WINTER WEAR 
30-32 East Fourteenth St. (Union Sq.) 
NEW YORK. 





IS Barges-6-00- 


58 WEST asth STREET, N.Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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Amold 
Constable & Co, 


Paris and Lon- 
don Novelties. 


Capes, Cloaks, Jackets, 
Carriage and Street Costumes, 
Reception and Evening Dresses. 
Fresh Goods and Styles by last French Steamer 


OPERA CLOAKS. 


Tailor-made Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Fur-lined Garments. 


Broadway & 19th St, 


YORK. 





At THE POPULAR SHOP. 





EXCLUSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of 


LIBERTY CHINTZES pe Hangings and 


LIBERTY CRETONNES Furniture. 


LIBERTY VELVETS 


[ MITED LINES — * 


or 





* LIBERTY GAUZES 
LIBERTY SILKS 
™ LIBERTY SATINS 
LIBERTY VELVETS 


FOREIGN PAPERS FOR WALLS; 
NOVEL DESIGNS AND COLORINGS 


}re Personal Attire. 





in 
CONFINED STYLES 


LONDON STYLE FURNITURE; 
HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND 
SETTLES 





IN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATIONS OF QUAINT 
AND UNUSUAL STUFFS, 


Personal Inspection Invited. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., By } New York. 
“? 





‘*Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.” 





Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores gray 
hair or beard to its natural color, It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features. De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 
exactly the natural shade—from black 
to lightest blond. 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VocuE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “ V New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Sireet. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

European travelers will find Vogue ‘on file at 
Low's Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a-year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal, or express money order, Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wra 
per of each copy denotes the time when the su 
scription expires, 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 

¢. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 








SOCIETY 
He annual ball at the Tuxedo Club- 
house, Tuxedo Park, was very 


largely attended. The Golf Qua- 
drille, with songs written by Mrs. Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., was a happy inspiration and 
made an exceedingly pretty picture in the 
octagonal ball room. The men wore their 
golf costumes, red coats, etc. There were 
present Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs, George 
Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Fernando Yznaga, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles de Rham, Mr. and Mrs. 
H.C. Pell, Mr. Walker Breese Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenville Kane, Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Otis, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Greenough, Mrs. William Kent, Mr. James 
Brown Potter, Mr. George Lorillard Ron- 
alds, Mr. and Mrs. Amos S. French, and 
many others. 

On Monday evening, the 29th, at the 
Herald Square Theatre, Rob Roy,the new 
operetta, by Mr. Reginald de Koven and 
Mrs. Smith, was given. The boxes were 
all taken and in one of the stage boxes sat 
Mrs. de Koven with her husband, Mrs. 
Burke Roche, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley and Mavroyeni Bev. In another 
were Mr. and Mrs. James Waterbury, Miss 
Roberts, Mr. de Navarro and Mr. and Mrs.- 
E. C. Potter, Stag parties were in two 
other boxes, composed of Mr. J. Wadsworth 
Ritchie, Mr. Maitland Kersey, Mr. Re- 
ginald Ronalds, Mr. R. T. Wilson, Mr. 
Robert Van Cortlandt, and others. In the 
audience were Mr. and Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, Mr. Julian Wright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Newcomb, Mr. and Mrs. Royal 
Pheips Carroll, and others. 

There was a great crowd at the West- 
chester Country Club on Saturday, the 3rd, 
and in spite of the cold wind and damp 
muddy ground, the sports and races were 
highly enjoyed by all who had gone out 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Iselin drove over 
from New Rochelle, and there were several 
four-in-hands from the neighboring country 
places. 

There was a golf tournament for women 
at the Meadowbrook Hunt last week and 
Miss Anna Sands, who was so successful 
during the summer at Newport, won the 
silver cup. Mrs, Wm. Butler Duncan was 
second and Miss May Bird third. Mrs. 
August Belmont, Mrs. Potter, Miss Living- 
ston, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Ripley, Miss 
Beekman and Mrs. Smith Hadden were 
among the contestants. 

The last of the Fairview musicales took place last 
Saturday week and was a great success. Mrs, Gren- 
ville Winthrop received the guests. 

Cards have been sent out by Mr. Francis Fisher 
Powers for a series of morning musicales to be given 
once a month, on Saturday mornings, at eleven o'clock. 
The first one was given on 3 November at Carnegie 
Hall, where the others will be on the following dates : 
1 December, when the guests will be entertained by 
3 Mrs. Julia Weyman from Paris, 12 January by Miss 
Margaret Hall, 2 February by Mr. Arthur Beresford 


and Mr. Barend von Gubig, 2 March by Mr. and 
Mrs, Gerritt Smith and Mr. Tom Karl, and 6 April 


Mr. Ben Davies from England. The programme on 
the 3d was delightful, Miss Lilian Blauvelt, Miss 
Lilian Kent, Mr. Powers and Mr. Victor Harris con- 
tributing. These musicales are a delight to all 
music-loving people, and among those who enjoyed 
Saturday’s concert were Mrs. H. G. Marquand, Jr., 
Miss de Forest, Miss Callender, Miss Meigs, Dr. 
Holbrook Curtis, the Misses Bird, Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mrs, Arthur White and many others. 

The Bernardsville colony are all still at their lovely 
places enjoying these fine autumn days. Among 
them are Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Stevens, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. George Post, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Borrowe 
and Mr, and Mrs. George Post, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Goodridge and Miss Good- 
ridge are still at Springhurst, Riverdale on Hudson. 
Mrs, Carnochan and Mrs. Wyeth are also there. 

Invitations have been sent out by Mr. Livingston 
Center for the first meeting of his riding club, which 
includes about forty members, and meets in the even- 
ing at Durland’s Riding Academy. 

There will be no coach to Tuxedo Park this year. 
Mr. Neilson Brown of Philadelphia, wo often tooled 
the Albert public coach from the Waldorf to the 
Stratford in Philadelphia, will soon start with a party 
of men on a coaching trip from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more. He will have five relays of horses, which he 
will drive to an English mail coach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Atterbury will give a recep- 
tion on 28 November to introduce their daughter, 
Miss Sarah Atterbury, into society. Mrs. Atterbury 
was Miss Anna Laurence, Miss Atterbury will be 
assisted in receiving by Miss Katherine van Rensse- 
laer, Miss Mary Vibbert, Miss Mary Smith, Miss 
Edith Black, Miss Edith Speyers and Miss Grace 
Henop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Lee, née Miss Mary Ray 
King, will bring their daughter, Miss Caroline Lee, 
out into Society on 27 November. 

It is very evident that almost every one is in town 
again, judging from the many familiar faces seen at 
the opening of the portrait exhibition on Thursday, 
the 1st. From the amount of money received at the 
box office, the two deserving charities for which 
this exhibition is given will undoubtedly have their 
coffers replenished to a goodly amount. 

The sale of boxes for the horse show realized the 
sum of $36,000. Last year the sale amounted to $30,- 
ooo and in 1892 $60,000, The highest price paid was 
for box 38, which was bought by Mr. George Gould 
for $500. The second box was bought by Mr. William 
Pollock for $450, and the third by Mr. Houston, who 
paid $500 for box No, 30, The average price for the 
arena boxes was $375, and for the tier boxes, $175. 
Among those at the sale were Dr. and Mrs. Valen- 
tine Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Fellows, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Carroll, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Francklyn, Mr. and Mrs, Gouverneur 
Kortwright, Mr. and Mrs, Smith Hadden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Allen, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Hone, 
Miss Maud Livingston, Miss Kate Carey, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. 
Julian Potter, Mr. Barclay Warburton, Mr. Archi- 
bald Pell, Mr. William Osgood and many others. 


WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Jeanne Gallatin, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, and Mr. George 
P. Cammann, son of Mrs. C. A. Cammann, née 
Miss Catherine Lorillard, will take place at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, No. 670 Fifth Avenue, 
on 1§ November. 

Miss Marie Rose de Garmendia, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlos de Garmendia, née Miss Baughman, 
will be married very quietly on 22 November to Mr. 
Julien T. Davies, Jr. Mr. Davies is a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Julien T. Davies. His mother was Miss Mar- 
tin, a sister of Mr. Bradley Martin. 

The marriage of Miss Marie A. Bonner to Mr. 
William N. Beach, will take place on Thursday 
afternoon, 22 November, in St. Bartholomew's Church, 
at four o’clock. Miss Bonner is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. David Bonner, and a niece of Mr. Robert 
Bonner, and Mr. Beach is a son of the late Mr, Wil- 
liam N. Beach, and a graduate of Yale ‘92, and is 
now President of the Lawrenceville Cement Com- 
pany. There will be four bridesmaids, Miss Mable 
Adams, Miss Edith Olcott, Miss Ruth Thompson and 
Miss Edith Stone. Miss Edith Bonner, sister of the 
bride, will be the maid of honor, and Mr. Edward 
McVickar the best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
Kid, Mr. Francklin, Mr. Alfred H. Swayne, Mr. 
Paul Russell Bonner, brother of the bride, and Mr. 
Melville P. Hall. 

The wedding of Miss Adelaide Clarkson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Clarkson, to her cousin 
Mr. Clermont L, Clarkson, will take place the end of 
this month. 


OBITUARY 


One of the most beautiful women of her day, Mrs. 
Dudley Field, died in this city on 2 November. She 
was Miss Laura Belden, daughter of the late Mr. 
William Belden’ and daughter-in-law of Mr. David 
Dudley Field, the great lawyer, and sister of Mrs, 
Frederic Tallmadge. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published. 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of their paper 


QUESTIONS FROM MEN 


Vetvet Cottars. ToP. R. M., Philadelphia— 
Will you kindly tell me if velvet collars are worn 
on dress coats by the best dressed men in London 
and New York, and if so are the silk facings to the 
buttonholes or to the edge? 

I have heard of men wearing velvet collars to their 
evening coats and I have been told that the Duke of 
York has set this fashion. We were told las: year 


that the Prince of Wales wore a red cloth or velvet 
evening coat, which we found afterward to be a 
tailor’s invention. In Society, 1 have only met one or 
two men who have tried this kind of thing. I cannot 
say that I approved of their manner of dressing. I 
think a velvet collar is characteristic of a man. I 
once met someone at Orange or Flushing or Staten 
Island or somewhere in the suburbs who had a vel- 
vet collar. It was silk faced to the edge, as you sug- 
gest. I do not approve of it. I do not think it is 
good form and I would not wear it. 

CHAPERONS. ‘To J., Philadelphia—I cannot 
give you any rules concerning the taking of young 
ladies tothe play. We always have a » Soa an in 
New York, and in fact anywhere in civilized society. 
You must belong to the west side of your city. 

Joun Drew. To Glen, New York—John Drew 
is nota perfect model as regards stage dress. His 
evening dress in The Bauble Shop is all right, but his 
tie is too rectangular. His trousers, in Act III., are an 
abomination. However, 1 do not regard the play it- 
selfas a picture of English manners. There never 
has been so young a leader nor would he have be- 
haved as Mr.'Drew represents him. A gentleman 
would never have taken such risks, or if he did he 
would have been careful not to have been found out 
and so compromised an innocent girl. He is a stage 
gentleman. 

EVENING GLoves. To T. R., N. Y. City— 
White kid gloves with white stitching are the best 
form for evening wear. Never a white silk waist- 
coat. Wear one of piqué or Marseilles. Pearl, plain 
gold or white enamel shirt buttons. 

EVENING SHOES. To D.H.L.,N. Y. City— 
Will you please inform me through your paper what 
the correct dress hat and shoes are to wear when 
escorting a lady to the theatre. 

You should wear a top hat and patent-leather 
pumps. You can wear spats if you choose and even 
goloshes if the weather is very bad. The theatre 
costume does not differ from evening dress when you 
are with a lady, except the latitude allowed as toa 
black tie and perhaps if you should be a very intimate 
friend you might wear a dinner coat, although I do 
not approve of it, 

PRESENTING LetTrers. R. N. M., Newton, 
Mass.—Will you kindly inform me of the correct 
mode of utilizing letters of introduction. I am going 
to an inland city where I am an entire stranger. 

Leave in person your letter and your card with 
your address. A letter of introduction does not always 
effect an introduction. If the one to whom it is ad- 
dressed wishes to see you you will receive forthwith 
an invitation tocall or the receiver will call on you. 
Do not make a call with your letter other than to 
leave it with your card. It may not be acceptable. 


HOLE AND TEE 


Uxepo—The Ladies’ Golf Cup, presented by 

mS Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., for best score in 

month of October, seven holes, viz., 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6 and 10, was contested by Miss Preston, score 62; 

Miss Porter, score 78 ; Mrs. Kent, score 84; Mrs. H. 
McVickar, score 60, Won by Mrs. McVickar. 


A 


SEEN IN 


much-used fur this season is what is 

commonly known as thibet, called 

in the swagger shops mandarin 
lamb. It really looks very much like the 
hair of a French poodle. The long curly 
hair has this advantage over ostrich feathers, 
that in damp weather it becomes more curly 
instead of stringy and dejected looking. Boas 
of mandarin lamb range for from $8 to $12, 
that is, three-quarter boas. Long ones, 
coming to the knees, in either black or 
white, cost frém $15 to $22. In chinchilla 
are shown some lovely boas, long, quite to 
the knees, for $25. Muffs from $15, and 
even less, according to quality, up to $50. 
The little animal from which this lovely fur 
is taken is so small (not being much larger 
than a good-sized musk-rat) that the great 
beauty of the fur is the number of dark lines 
which run up the middle of the little beast’s 
back. One who has seen the chinchilla 
‘¢au naturel’’ can always distinguish the 
good from the inferior quality of skins. The 
shoulder capes, lined with pale gray brocade, 
with high coilar, which can turn over, are 
expensive, but beautiful. The newest shape 
is what is called the victorine, which was, in 
the days of our grandmothers, the name for 
cape. They are rather full and have long 
taps in front, which hang below the waist 
line, and cost $85. The fur is of exquisite 
quality. The collar is so made that it can be 
worn standing or rolled over. 

These same capes are made in Persian 
lamb, and cost from $22 to $60, according to 
quality and length. Small collarettes with 
heads, to go just about the neck, are from $5 
upward, but they are now almost entirely 
replaced by the boas, which instead of being 
made round, as in former years, are made 
quite flat about the neck, so forming a low or 
standing collar at will, turned whichever 
way one likes. Sometimes these boas have 
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the heads of the animal as a fastening under 
the chin, leaving one end of the fur to hang 
to the waist. 

Sealskin is very expensive and on that 
account perhaps is replaced by other furs. At 
the same time it may be interesting to know 
that a long cape coming to the waist will 
cost from $125 to$250. A tight-fitting seal 
coat made in the latest style of the best fur 
is shown at $310. There are some lovely 
carriage and opera wraps capes. One 
made of pale pink brocade with large turned- 
over collar of black thibet, and lined through- 
out with the same fur, was really beautiful, 
The price is $138. Another exquisite cape 
was made of white and silver brocade, large 
sprays of pale pink and silver flowers on a 
white or cream satin ground. This was lined 
entirely with white thibet fur. It had a large 
collar and trimming down each side of the 
front. Price $95. Still another of pale 
blue and silver brocade lined with ermine, a 
royal fur, which, with the black and white 
craze, is very much in fashion. This lovely 
creation costs $138. Not quite such a beauty, 
but still very handsome was of Persian lamb 
trimmed with ermine, of which the price was 
$210. 

The sorties de bal are made also of brocade 
of various beautiful tints and shades and some 
were lined with ermine with collar to match, 
and some with thibet, or mandarin lamb in 
white. They completely envelope the figure, 
and cost $285 or $250. 

Fur trimming by the yard is always useful. 
That one-inch wide is widely used at present. 
Chinchilla, that width, is $1.25 and $1.95 
a yard. But you may order trimming made 
of any width you wish, Lynx, in brown, 
soft and durable, comes at $2.25 a yard for 
one inch and $3.30 for two inches. What 
is called blue fox or silver fox is sold for 
$3.90, two inches wide, and the one-inch 
width about one dollar less. Black fox trim- 
ming, one inch wide, is $2.60 a yard ; black 
lynx is $1.50, the same width, and black 
racoon, which makes a very full border, 
costs about $1.35 a yard. Black thibet, 
one inch wide, is $1.35 a yard. Some, six 
inches wide, can be had for $2.65. Mufts 
of this same fur will cost from $7 up to 
$12. Muffs of the finest chinchilla vary in 
price, according to the quality of the skins. 
Some are sold at $10, some at $12.50, and 
the prettiest, with the finest gray fur and 
dark lines running through, are from $20 to 
$25. Very large muffs are worn this year. 
One can buy a gray astrachan muff for $4.75, 
and a better quality for $6. Boas of the 
same fur one can buy for about the same 
money. Black astrachan fur is more ex- 
pensive, so the muffs are $7.90 up to $12. 
Black lynx muffs cost from $9.25 up to $15 
or $20. 

In cheaper grades of fur there is coney, 
from 50 cents a yard up, and many imitation 
furs which for doing up old garments, re- 
trimming old gowns, serve the purpose quite as 
well and better than buying the best. For 
instance, at one shop there is some yellow 
fur, about two inches wide, long hair, lined 
and sewed on silk, just a good shape to put 
on an evening wrap, and at another place 
farther up the street they have white, soi 
disant furs, very suitable and pretty for 
children’s cloaks, 

At one of the Broadway shops there is 
a beautiful assortment of evening silks and 
broché _satins, one of them has a creain 
ground, with bands and bows of pale pink 
and silver, strewn over it, and caught here 
and there with delicate bunches of roses. 
The price is $5 a yard. For the same price 
there are some lovely changeable silks, pink 
and green ground with chrysanthemums, in 
lavender and pale green, red and green, and 
the opal tints which are now so fashionable. 

A material, which very much resembles 
a poplin, is known as granite moiré, and can be 
bought for from 98 cents a yard up to $2. 
It is a silk and wool fabric and is prettily 
watered and comes in all colors, but the 
pale shades, such as silver gray, pink, pale 
blue, canary and lavender are the most affec- 
tive. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 
Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, oth and roth Streets. 


Correspondence invited. 
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